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WRITING FOR THE FARM PAPERS. 


I have written for the farm papers for 
about ten years, and have found the editors 
of these publications to be as a rule. most 
helpful and reliable. This is a market which 
many writers overlook, but there is much to 
be said in its favor. These farm publications 
use an immense amount of material and the 
remuneration averages better, according to 
my experience, than it does with any other of 
the class or trade publications. Furthermore, 
the scope of “farm stuff” is becoming wider 
every day and the rates are constantly going 
up year after year. Indeed, several of these 
papers pay better even now than some of the 
so-called standard publications, and the habit 
among them of paying on acceptance is on the 
increase. There are at the present time sev- 
eral of them which return check promptly at 
the rate of a cent a word, with extra compen- 
sation for photographs. It is not unusual for 


these “top-notchers” in the agricultural field 
to pay as high as two cents a word for mate- 
rial which goes right to the spot, or which 
they find it difficult to pick up. Such papers 
as pay on publication I have found to be en- 
tirely trustworthy, with two or three excep- 
tions. When one is discovered to be care- 
less, it is a simple matter to drop it from 
one’s list. 

In writing for the farm press one must aim 
above all things at practicability. The average 
farm article is a matter of boiled-down facts. 
The harder the facts and the more effective 
the “boiling process” the warmer a welcome 
will the article receive from the average farm 
editor. Any one who strives to please in 
these quarters by fine writing or who hopes 
to increase the size of his check by padding 
his material is doomed to disappointment. A 
farm editor would rather receive from an ob- 
scure source a 300-word article which tells 
how something actually has been done on 
the farm than to find in his mail a 3,000-word 
dissertation from an agricultural station “ ex- 
pert”? who could have told his story in one- 
tenth the space. The almost undecipherable 
scrawl in pencil will oftentimes get by when 
it comes direct from the farm, where a 
typed manuscript may fail simply because it 
doesn’t ring true. Yet farm editors appre- 
ciate typed copy, and I attribute the large 
use of my own copy by some of the publica- 
tions with which I have long had dealings to 
the fact that these editors have found they 
can send it direct to the typesetter without so 
much as the change of a punctuation mark. 
Most editorial sanctums have run _ short- 
handed of late — the farm journals with the 
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rest — and they have received with open 
arms as never before material which requires 
a minimum of editing. 

To the writer who needs the encouragement 
of frequent checks, even though these at first 
may be for small amounts, I would suggest 
making a study of a definite group of the 
farm publications. To do this one must sub- 
scribe for them and follow their published 
material from week to week and month to 
month. It is essential to get the editorial 
“slant” in each instance. A splendid group 
with which to begin would include Success- 
ful Farming, the Country Gentleman, the 
Farm Journal, the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, 
and the particular farm paper covering the 
state in which the writer lives. The publica- 
tions cited will buy from any one who can 
supply what they need; they will handle 
material promptly and with the exception of 
the last they will pay for it by early post. 
The Indiana Farmer’s Guide is included in 
this list for the reason that it is not as ex- 
acting in its requirements as the others and 
while it does not pay very high rates and does 
not pay until after publication, yet it is so 
prompt and courteous in handling material 
and so absolutely trustworthy in making pay- 
ments that it is 2 pleasure to do business with 
it. Furthermore, when the high-priced mar- 
kets fail to buy it is well to have a steady 
market elsewhere for one’s wares, even at 
lesser rates. In merchandizing manuscripts 
bargain sales are as necessary as they are 
elsewhere. 

One should not be discouraged at the 
amount of the first checks. I have found 
that some farm editors have different rates 
and that if a contributor is sufficiently per- 
sistent he will have his rate advanced from 
time to time. One publication paid me a 
quarter of a cent a word for a long time. 
Then it advanced the rate on my stuff to a 
third of a cent and again to a half a cent. 
About five years ago it began sending me a 
cent a word and has so continued, boosting 
the rate to two cents for a certain particular 
class of material which it evidently finds it 
hard to get and which, I confess, I find it 
hard to turn out. However, all these years 
1 have seen this publication’s rate set forth 
repeatedly at a third of a cent a word. 


In selling farm stuff the element of news 
bulks large. However, it is not “news” in 
the sense that it is sensational or even 
unique, but “news” in the broad sense of 
holding possibilities of interesting the lar- 
gest possible circle of readers. Two sorts of 
farm manuscript will not circulate far before 
they find a market. One deals with dairy- 
ing ; the other with poultry. Every farm has 
cows and chickens. Material having to do 
with cows holds an interest for the men ; 
that concerning poultry interests the women. 
To somewhat the same reason, perhaps, is 
due the fact that I have never yet prepared 
a manuscript on any theme dealing with fer- 
tilizers and manures without its being quickly 
sold. The same is true of soil improvement. 
These things are of fundamental and basic 
importance on auy farm. Therefore they ap- 
peal to practically every farmer who picks up 
the paper. To write upon such subjects one 
must possess a certain technical knowledge 
which most writers do not possess ; but the 
element of wide appeal which these subjects 
so well illustrate will, no doubt, prove help- 
ful when applied in other directions. 

Farm mechanics is another field of wide 
and rapidly growing interest. This is largely 
the result of the development of the auto- 
mobile and the tractor ; but any item con- 
cerning the application of power in any form 
to the doing of farm work will probably stay 
in the first office to which it is sent. The ac- 
count and sketch of a home-made post puller 
or a device for causing a gate to close after 
a team has passed through it will not go beg- 
ging. The mechanical twist enters into so 
many things in these days that a writer must 
be blind who cannot see “copy” on every 
side as he goes about an up-to-date farm. 

Farm editors, without exception, want 
photographs. Here is a phase of farm stuff 
that is growing every day. So strong is the 
“picture appeal” that several of these pub- 
lications run picture pages on which they 
publish photographs which have only slight 
connection, sometimes, with things agricul- 
tural. The article which is illustrated with a 
good photograph cannot fail of a market if 
it have an agricultural interest. The Country 
Gentleman will usually pay from three to 
five dollars for a hundred-word squib if a 
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good 5x7 print accompanies it ; and I have 
known the Farm Journal to pay a cent a 
word for a short article and two dollars for 
the photograph accompanying it, just to se- 
cure the print to help illustrate some special 
article which it happened to be working up in 
the office. 

The field from which observing writers 
may glean farm stuff is as wide as the coun- 
try itself. Rural sanitation and hygiene is a 
subject upon which comparatively few writ- 
ers seem to be turning out copy; yet one 
might specialize in this and feel no hamper- 
ings or limitations. Any one who knows the 
ropes at the big stockyard or commission 
market centres should be able to turn out 
reams of salable copy. There are a dozen 
stories, if one troubles to dig them out, in 
every cheese and butter factory. A gang of 
men repairing or building a road can supply 
material for several good articles, if one can 
catch them at the noon hour, or when a sud- 
den shower causes them to stop operations 
for a time ; dnd so it goes. If there is any 
field that offers more opportunity for se- 
curing material with which to bring home 
checks from editorial offices, I do not know 
of it. The term, “farm stuff,” covers a field 
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which is by all odds the widest and most 
easily entered of any open to writers. 
Another thing I would add: Farm editors 
do not want a great deal of material from 
writers whose names decorate too frequently 
the pages of farm publications. This may 
seem an anomaly, but it is true. When the 
name of John Smith appears in every paper 
which an editor may pick up he does not look 
with so much favor on the next offering of 
John Smith’s which comes to hand. Since a 
farm editor told me this face to face, I have 
no reason to doubt that a_ well-developed 
justification lay back of it. Perhaps it is that 
a farm editor wishes his publication to avoid 
any appearance of being indebted to hack 
writers. Whether or no, I have long since 
asked most farm editors with whom I have 
any regular dealings to run my stuff unsigned 
or with a name other than my own. They 
seem willing to accommodate me. As a re- 
sult I have to read some of my stuff twice to 
recognize it under the authorship to which 
it is credited ; and I recall one issue of a cer- 
tain publication which carried seven articl 
of mine, two unsigned and the other five each 
under a different name chosen in the editorial 


sanctum. Elisha Pearl. 
WueatToy, II. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — LIV, 


It is easier to understand why the sailors 
object to being called “ Jackies” — a sense- 
less contraction of “bluejackets” — than 
it is to understand why they like the appella- 
tion ‘ 

The distinction between “mandatory” 
and “mandatary” is seldom made by news- 
paper writers discussing questions connected 
with the League of Nations. According to 
the dictionary “mandatary” is a noun, 
meaning one to whom a mandate is given. 
“Mandatory” is an adjective, meaning obli- 
gatory, compulsory. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, however, says in Articie 
22, “this tutelage should be exercised by 


* gobs.” 


them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League,” “the selection of the Mandatory,” 
“the territory of the Mandatory,” and so on, 
so that “mandatory” as a noun is likely ‘o 
drive “mandatary” out of business. 
Philologically, the phrase “the hoi polloi” 
is in the same class with “the la grippe,” but 
not so many have a smattering of Greek as 
have a smattering of French, and usage has 
so sanctified “the hoi polloi” that to employ 
the phrase without the article smacks of 
affectation, as Bert Leston Taylor says. 
Judged from the rhetorician’s point of 
view the word “standpoint” is condemned. 
Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Vor. XXXII MarRcH, 192 No. 3. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRIT! 
has anything helpful and practical to 


rk are always open for any one who 
say 
tl 


Articles should be closely condensed ; 


1¢ 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Contradictory advice from editors is given 
in two paragraphs in the “ Manuscript Mar- 
ket” department of the February WRITER. 


The editors of the Smart Set say that it ap- 
pears to them that nearly all the writers in 
the United States are writing to meet what 
they regard as the needs of this or that mar- 
ket, including the Smart Set market, and that 
this is the worst of all ways to get into the 
Smart Set. On the other hand, Mr. Black- 
well, editor of the Western Story Magazine, 
says that, although it seems a very trite and 
obvious thing to say, the best method of 
successfully selling stories to a magazine is 
to study the particular magazine to which 
to submit the story and then try 

give the editor something along the lines 
yf what he is publishing. 


In this conflict of expert advice what con- 
lusion should the writer reach? Probably, 
as a matter of fact, the editors of the two 
magazines are not so far apart as it wouid 
seem. Both would-probably agree that, con- 
sidering writing purely from an artistic point 
r view, the writer should strive to give out 
what is in him in the most effective form, 
regardless of what the market for his manu- 
script may be. Writing for publication, how- 
ever, has a commercial side, and the writer 
who depends upon his writing for a liveli- 
hood must consider the market somewhat as 
he writes. No writer with any sense at all, 
for instance, will put into his story an epi- 
sode that he knows no magazine or book pub- 
lisher would print, no matter how original 
e. The 


editors of the Smart Set say they want orig- 


and effective and artistic it might | 


inality, “something new,” not flabby imita- 
tions of things they have already printed, but 
what they mean, of course, is that they want 
something new in the line of the Smart Set 

not something (no matter how new or 
original, or effective) in the line, for ex- 
ample, of “ Robert Elsmere,” “John Ward, 
Preacher,” or “Adam Bede.” 


To this extent, then, the Smart Set editors 
doubtless agree with Mr. Blackwell, that they 
want their contributors to study their mag- 
azine sufficiently to know its general char- 
acter and get some idea of the nature of its 





clientage, and then to strive to give then 
something. different from what they, have 
printed, but still in the same general line. 
Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken would prob- 
ably agree that the writer who makes writing 
his afford 
market wholly when he writes. On the other 
hand, Mr. Blackwell no doubt 
that, theoretically, to attain the highest 


business cannot to disregard the 


agree 


would 
artis- 
tic excellence in writing a writer must con- 


ceive and complete his work with nothinz 


else in mind, uninfluenced by any considera- 


tion of selling the manuscript when it is 


done. 


. 
+ * 


Practically, it seems, the writer who writes 


for a livelihood must steer a middle course 
between these two extremes. Every writer 
ought to strive to produce the best that is in 
him, to make his work as original and as 


nearly perfect as possible from an artistic 


point of view, but if he is dependent on th 


sale of the manuscript he must also write for 


the market either for some special market, 


or for the market in general considerinz 


the likes and prejudices of editors and pub 


lishers in general, or even the whims and 


fancies of some editor in particular whom 


he hopes to hit. It is probably better not co 


start out with a definite idea of hitting the 


requirements of some special market par- 


ticularly if the market is lintited, since, in 


if the manuscript fails to please 


, 
that 


editor 


case, 


the writer had in mind the chance of 


with other editors is small but 


placing it 


to write the story naturally in the most effec 


considering the general market ail 


the time, and then when the manuscript is 


done considering the special markets, to s¢ 
for which publications it is best adapted, 
may be adapted by modifications that will 
make it more attractive to certain editors 

. ’ . 


produce manuscripts ex- 
1) 


In undertaking to 
pressly for certain markets, writers should 


consider their own limitations, with the possi 


bility of disappointment in view. Compara- 


tively few are versatile enough to write suc- 


equirements 0! 


and 


sreezy Stories, 


cessfully directly to meet the r 

the North American Review, Life, Farm 
Home, Zion’s Herald, I 

and in all probability a manuscript writte: 


and 
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expressly to please the editor of one of these 
periodicals would be gratefully declined by 





the editors of all the others. W. H. H. 
LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


THE 
experiences 
and for the 


free discussion of any topic connected with 


[ This department is readers of 


Writer for the 


open to 
relation of interesting 
in writing or in dealing with editors, 
literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be ] 


I have had an interesting experience 
of the concerns like those referre 


Fosdick’s “ Traps 


Authors,” in the WRIT! 


one 
Arthur article, 


December 


they had written to me several times, what I 
see now were form letters, I bit, in my fool- 
ish ignorance, and sent them my manuscript 


of a book. 


oat 
witn 


\fter a time I received a contract 


conditions which included mv 


to sign, 
paying them $165 “to correct and type 
manuscript properly and put it in shape.” All 
this work had been properly done before the 
hands. I consulted a 
following his advice 1 


them, quoting what he had 


manuscript left my 


re “43 
literary friend, and 


wrote to 


>) 
me about them, and asking for the return of 


my manuscript at once. Within a few days 


received a communication, unsigned, wri 


on yellow, torn which I have copied 


paper, 
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known authors to substantiate this, if you know 
anything about authors. Furthermore our litera- 
ture is careful to avoid Any Statement about 
Merit of Literary Work. Many would like them 
to tell just this. We also state that we cannot 
tell what can be made from dealing with us — 
that is, we never imply or guarantee success — 
that is the only reason we have stood up when 
others have failed. The authorities do not allow 


, 


concerns to ‘“ swindle’ people, as your 


“friends” term it. furthermore there is a pen- 
alty for “‘ black-mailing” in the mails, and for 


writing scurrilous letters — just let us have the 


} 


signed statements to such rot and we will show 
&g 


you what we mean. We have none of your Mss. 
and now wish you not to bother us or our editors 
with any. We have sold hundreds of Mss. and 
have helped hundreds of writers, — while you are 

the road to failure, you can look up at us 
once in a while and while you are whining you 


can go to these friends for more advice. 

Later I received signed letters, one offering 
to handle my manuscript on commission, and 
the other saying: “We have decided to 
publish your book,” and enclosing contract, 
calling for the payment by me of $972 — for 
expenses. I submitted the whole correspon- 
dence then to the Chief Inspector of the 
Postofice Department at Washington, and 
sent a registered letter in reply to the one 1 
had received, demanding that the manuscript 
be returned at once, to prevent legal action. 
At last I have received my manuscript, dirty, 
frayed, and worn. D. H. E. 


Some time ago one of the magazines that 
advertise to pay cash for manuscripts ac- 
cepted a story of mine at a valuation of fifty 
dollars, with the understanding that I was to 
send them fifty dollars cash and to receive 
for the manuscript and the money a one- 
hundred dollar share of stock, on which I 
understood that interest at seven per cent. 
was guaranteed. As the time for interest 
was nearly due when I received my stock, the 
Company declared a dividend of fifty cents 
for me. Interest on the stock was payable 
semi-annually. When the time for the next 
payment came they sent me a blank which I 
was to fill out, to tell them how much interest 
was due. I sent the blank, filled out, and re- 
ceived a letter from them, saying that they 
had decided at a meeting that the money in 
hand should go for buying machinery and 
other materials for their work. Since then } 


have received a letter from them saying 


“You are advised that you are mistaken as to 


receiving seven per cent. on one hundred dol- 
lars, as you were to receive seven per cent. 
on the profits only. You are further advised 
that your manuscript has not been published, 
but just as soon as we have any definite in- 
formation on it, we will write to you to that 
effect.” With this letter they also sent me 
another one-hundred dollar share of stock, 
which I suppose is as valuable as the other 


one. A. i. &. 


QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 


will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 


where.] 


Supposing one of the fraudulent concerns 
referred to in the article, “Traps Set for 
Authors,” in the December WRITER has 
taken a manuscript and paid the author the 
munificent sum of one dollar for it — much 
less than its real value — is he at liberty to 
offer another copy of the story or article to 
other magazines, as the concern has informed 
him he can do? Em % 

[A manuscript once sold cannot be offered 
by the author for sale, even though the 
amount received for it was altogether in- 
adequate. The fraudulent concerns referred 
to, however, “buy” manuscripts — with 
money advanced to them by the authors — 
without any viéw to their publication, and it 
is quite possible that a manuscript “sold” to 
one of them may be pigeonholed, instead of 
being published. In such a case, if the author 
were sure of the fact, he might offer ‘the 
manuscript for sale to editors, but he would 
probably be unable to learn definitely whether 
his manuscript was published or not, so that, 
having been swindled, he would have to 
charge it up to profit and loss account. — 


W. H. H. J 


How may a woman who has taught English 
for eight years break into the editorial field? 
I have always wanted to do magazine work, 
and feel reasonably sure that my qualifica- 
tions are satisfactory, but I have only the 
vaguest knowledge of the requirements of the 
positions open and the exact kind of work 
possible, and I do not know what steps to 
take to secure an editorial position. DD. s. 

| There are two kinds of editors, editors 
who conduct periodicals, determine their 
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policy, selecting or approving material to be 
printed, and in a general way making up the 
publications in their charge, and editors who 
merely “edit” copy, correcting obvious 
errors, supplying deficiencies in punctuation 
and orthography, modifying expressions if 
need be, and sometimes wielding the blue 
pencil in vigorous condensation. Editors of 
small publications generally fulfil both these 
offices. Large publications often have an edi- 
tor-in-chief, a managing editor, various as- 
sociate editors, and possibly a consulting edi- 
tor or an editor emeritus. Eight years of 
work in teaching English should fit the 
worker for the various work of “ editing” 
copy, but not necessarily for more than that. 
The broader editorial work requires peculiar 
good judgment, initiative, originality, and, 
above all, a comprehension of what the pub- 
lic wants to read — in other words, good edi- 
tors are born, and not made, or developed by 
experience. Sometimes it is discovered that 
one who is simply an editor “editing” copy 
has the qualificatrons of a managing editor or 
an editor-in-chief, but as a rule one who is 
skilled in the minutiae of editorial work does 
not have the broader qualifications requisite 
for the successful conduct of a_ periodical. 
Such editorial work requires almost the same 
knowledge and faculties as the work of 
proofreading. In fact, in many publication 
offices the work of copy “ editing” is done by 
the proofreaders before the copy is given to 
the compositors. To secure a position as 
editor — of any kind — the only way is to 
advertise in trade papers, or to answer adver- 
tisements, or to make application to publishers 
of periodicals direct. In most cases it ‘s 
easier to get a foothold in the office as an as- 
sistant of some kind or as an editor to handle 
copy. Then, after familiarity with the work 
of the office and the requirements of the vari- 
ous positions has been gained, it may be pos- 
sible tp get a shift to other work. In the 
offices of some periodicals the first reading 
of manuscript submitted is done by assistants 
of the principal editor, who reads only manu- 
scripts that they pass on to him. The editor- 
ial work of these assistants, of course, re- 
quires of them the same sort of good judz- 
ment and correct estimate of what the public 


wants as is required of the editor who is 
conducting the periodical. Unfortunately, it 
might be added, these desirable qualities in 
the assistants to whom the responsible work 
of winnowing manuscripts is given are some- 
times lacking. — w. H. H. ] 


Last summer I wrote a number of sketches 
for my town paper — a small daily — getting 
a dollar apiece for the first dozen and noth- 
ing at all for those I wrote at home in my 
own time after I became a salaried employe 
in the paper’s business office. The stories 
were of local material and written in a 
frankly local manner. Now could I, in jus- 
tice to all concerned, rewrite this material, 


renaming the stories — none of them had 
good names — and offer the new work to the 
magazines? re: & 


[ The only ones to be considered in such a 
case as this are the editors of the magazines 
to whom the new material might be offered 
assuming that the paper in question is not 
copyrighted. Whether the stories were writ- 
ten in the author’s own time, or whether he 
received only small pay for them, or no pay a: 





all, is of no consequence. If the stories are 
thoroughly rewritten in such a way as to 
make them essentially new, editors of mag- 
azines probably would not care about their 
but the 
rewriting must be radical, best done as new 


previous publication in local form 


work, with no reference while writing to the 
stories in their original form. — w. H. H. ] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 


9 various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 


Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Pictorial Review (New York) has 
no unusual needs just now, but the editors 
are always in the market for high-class fic- 
tion, but say that at the present time there 
seems to be a dearth of very short fiction, 
that is, stories of between 3,000 and 5,000 
words. They think also it would be a great 
relief to get hold of some good old-fash- 
ioned love stories with some other main 
incident than the spraining of the heroine's 
ankle. They find the market over-flooded 
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with gruesome stories, until it seems as if 
there were no joy left in life. 


Country Life (Garden City, N. Y.) is 
especially interested in homes, gardens, 
sports, and nature, and lays special stress on 
having good photographs to accompany arti- 
cles. 


The Touchstone Magazine ( New York ) 
is interested in articles that help it to realize 
its ideals namely, to present the develop- 
ment and progress in this country of all the 
arts. Sometime ago it absorbed the Ameri- 


can Art Student, so that it is now doubly in- 


terested in Art articles. It especially needs 
poetry and fiction fiction that is modern 
and vital, with a real purpose in the plot 


and vivid characterization. It is also look- 
ing for fresh, vitally written articles on the 


drama, domestic architecture, gardening, and 


New Movements in Education. 


The manuscript wants of the Current His 
tory Magazine the New York Times’ 
Monthly are continuous, and the editor :s 


always in the market for historical matte: 


derived from official records relating to cur 
rent matters of international interest 
Photographs also are always desired 


ern settings and an Ame spher 
a 41 | + ++ 

and is in the market f ve S f 
15,000 to o 0 wor 1s . S Ss es o! 
from 500 ) 0 words €-a pDiavs 
singie-page skits “ verse and epigrams 
The editors do not care rsex 1 € t 
every story must have a real p and = be 


concerned with real people 


Huebsch’s new monthly, is | f 
good articles, treating of politics, economics 
sociology, education, art, literature, mus 
or drama. It also wants poetry, and good 


humorous verse 


The present need of the 7 p N h Mag 
azine ( New York) is for sport stories and 
long stories of all kinds The editors want 
novelettes of 15,000 words or so, and novels 
of 40,000 words. Stories must have life, 


but any kind of a good, clean story stands a 
chance with them, and the magazine offers a 
good steady market for writers..who .can 
turn out bright, strong, dramatic — stories. 
Payment is made at from one and one-half 
to two cents a word. 


The Dial (New York) under. its new 


management has quit what it. calls the 


fumy scene of contemporary politics,” but 
the editors hope that the philosophy which 
inderlies the contrary movements in the 
practical world will often furnish subject 
matter to contributors, and they seek politi- 


essays, imaginatively handled, no less 





than the more specifically imaginative writ- 
ng of fiction and verse. 

The American Boy ( Detroit ) aims to in 
terest and help boys between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, recognizing the fact that 


Imfal ¢ +} 


to be helpful to the boy it is necessary first 

secure his interest and command his at- 
tention. Stories and articles should be of 
sae} letaen er sam ledeur ° 317 4 leata tha 
su tera quaity as Will incuicate ine 


best literary standards in the boy reader, 2s 
him and have an effective 

message. The atmosphere must be whole- 
some, alive, vigorous, and inspiring, and 
stories should be a force for good, not re- 
pelling the boy reader by too obvious moral- 
zing, but implying the moral by the char- 
ore 





ters and the action. The magazine en- 
ors to put before its boys, through the 
nedium of stories, boy heroes who can set 
em fine examples ; in business stories, :t 
endeavors t Icate the principles of good 
siness in thletic stories it sets forth 
high athle ideals 
The Amer is always particular] 
re n the tion of facts. St 
nd articles s iys teach truth 
s es f urse, need no ve true 
st es s es of actual facts but the 
S Id give rate pictures ol the phases 
f life they ire representing : they snou 1 
m misrepresent the facts of ge raph 
natural science, history, business, or human 
elationships. Writers who get into the 


American Boy are those who have a story to 


ell a point to make that is worth 
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while ; a story of daring which provides a 
hero (always demanded by. boys ) ;.a story 
of adventure that satisfies the boy’s natural 
longing to roam; a_ story of an. exciting 
game. which, enthralling the boy, makes clear 
to him what is right and what is wrong; a 
story of service that will aid the boy to ad- 
just himself to social life ; a story of busi- 
ness that will give the boy a true impression 
of the workaday world he is to enter. Short 
stories should be short stories in the strict 
meaning of that term.’ Material with a 
feminine element is not used in the Ameri- 
can Boy ; nor is “little kid” material. The 
average age of American Boy readers is 
sixteen ; and boys of that age are inter- 
ested in the doings, not of boys younger than 
themselves, but of boys their own age, or 
older, and of men. 

The American Boy is in the market for 
photographs, with brief descriptions of the 
new and novel, for its department ‘of “ Novel 
Inventions and Natural Wonders,” which 
depicts the strikingly unusual in nature, and 
new, interesting mechanical devices. Photo- 
graphs, with brief accounts of unusual boy 





activities or accomplishments, especially 
such as would be practically suggestive and 
inspirational to other boys, are wanted for 
the department of “Notable Boys,” or 
“Boys Who Do Things.” Timely, interest- 
ing articles written in a clear, lively style, 
such as will entertain and instruct boys, are 


used, and especially short, novel items of a 


few hundred words in length, illustrated | 
good photographs, are desirable. Verse is 
used very rarely, but occasionally a verse 
contribution, serious or humorous, of excel 
lent quality and boy appeal might find a 
place. Cover pictures containing distinctive 
ideas, that will appeal to boys and reproduce 
effectively in two colors, are used. The, 
should not contain pictures of girls or of 
small children. In order to save unneces- 
sary expense of shipping originals, a sketch, 
= 


description, or photograph may be submitted 
in advance, to ascertain whether the subject 

the idea is sufficiently promising to 
warrant the shipment of the original for 
consideration. Material for the “For the 
Boys to Make” department, the puzzle de- 


partment, the stamp department, and the 
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editorial. page is provided by the magazine 
staff. The American Boy offers an excel- 
lent market for writers and. artists who 
know what boys like and should have. 

Snappy Stories is in the market for novel- 
ettes, of from. 15,000..to 20,000 words, short 
stories of almost any length, short one-act 
plays, sketches, and verses. Material with a 
sex interest or of a humorous nature is al- 
ways desirable. 


The editor of the Wide World Magazine 
(8 Southampton street, London, W. C., Eng- 
land ) would like travelers, explorers, tour- 
ists, missionaries, or any one to send in any 
curious or remarkable photographs they may 
have. He is also in the market for true 
stories of adventure. Every narrative sub- 
mitted must be strictly true in every deta! 
and a written statement to this effect mus 
be furnished. The author must also, 
possible, furnish portraits of the leading 
character, or characters, together with any 
other available photographs and portraits of 
places, persons, and things which in any way 
heighten the realism and actuality of the 


narrative. 


The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) is 
now published by the American Red Cross 


Society, and has broadened its scope so as to 


include education on the many wonderful 
and varied lines along which our country is 
progressing. The portrayal of that progress 
is the immediate aim of the magazine. It 
uses not only Red Cross stories, but stories 
of achievement, of human effort of many 


kinds, and of fiction. 


The editors of the Smart Set announce 


that their chief need is for original epigrams 
They receive a great many ever lay, but 
very few are available. The sort of epigram 
that they want is that which is hun s and 
shows a touch of cynicism. Most epigrams, 
of course, deal with love and marriage, but 
there is surely no rule against dealing with 


other subjects. The editors of the Smart 





Set cannot use epigrams: embodying : 
those that are merely perverted proverbs ; 
those that are “inspirational” or “ uplift- 


ing” ; those that are serious ; or those that 
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are simply bald steals from Oscar Wilde, 
Ambrose Bierce, or the French. Every epi- 
gram submitted should be on a_ separate 
sheet-— say, six by four inches — and each 
sheet should give the name and address of 
the author. All manuscripts received’ are 
read within four days, and those accepted 
are paid for at once, without regard to the 
date of publication. 


The Twilight Hour ( St. Joseph, Mo.) de- 
sires articles, not exceeding 500 words, on 
the political shirker and city government, 
and on all things that tend to make city life 
more wholesome. Articles must be confined 
to some phase of city life or government, 


and must have charm or humor. 


The Hopkins-Burmeister Company, 1721 
Stevens Building, Chicago, issues a monthly 
magazine which it sells to retail dru 
all sections, one druggist in a locality. The 
druggist distributes the magazine into the 
homes in his district, to advertise his store 
and his special lines. A feature of the maz- 
azine in the reading section is a short story 
each month, and the publishers are in the 
market for such stories. Each story must be 
complete in itself, and should contain from 
1,000 to 1,500 words. It should not be a 


morbid or an exceedingly tragic story. 


The Magnet is a new monthly magazine, 
the first number of which has just been is 
sued at Seattle, Washington. The editors 
are in the market for good clean stories of 
human interest, whether fiction or other- 
wise, the scenes of which are laid in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, \Wyomin 
or Alaska. Stories should not be “wild and 


woolly,” but be of the Northwest as it is to- 
day. There are no restrictions as to length, 
but illustrations are desired. Reasonable 
} 


prices will be paid on publication 


Dew Drops ( Elgin, Ill. ) wants stories, of 
not more than goo words, in language, style, 
and thought suitable for readers. of 
from six to nine years. They must have a 
real plot, action, suspense, complication, and 
solution, and must be about real children — 
not their fathers or mothers. Stories should 


teach a positive rather than a negative truth, 
and tell about children who did right acts 
rather than wrong ones. The _ characters 
should be normal, everyday youngsters, and 
their actions should be loving, brave, gener- 
ous, just, etc., with the teaching lying under 
the surface. 


Our Little Friend is an eight-page weekly 
published as the juvenile Sabbath school or- 
gan of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomina- 
tion at Mountain View, California, with 
Uthai Vincent Wilcox as editor. Just now 
the editor is very anxious to obtain good il- 
lustrations for this children’s publication. 
The paper's main appeal is to children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen, the 
larger amount of material used being for 
the ages from eight to ten. Stories should 
be of a happy atmosphere in setting and 
development, and should teach some valu- 
able lesson, such as love and regard for 
truth, beauty, and similar principles, but 
the moral lesson must pervade the story and 
not be “tacked on” at the end. Short 
stories of from 500 to 1,000 words, are pre- 
ferred, and serials should be in about 750- 
word installments. Short, informative ar- 
ticles telling in a simple, interesting way 
ie fact in nature or science are always 
wanted, and articles dealing with mission- 
ary life in other countries are particularly 
desired. The ideal length for articles is 
about 400 words. Little verse is used, but 
‘shorts” and “fillers” are desired. These 


may be anything from a sentence to a para- 


graph, and may or may not bear a heading. 
The range of possible matter would include 
all previously mentioned subjects, with spe- 
ial consideration on helpful and _ inspiring 
thoughts, calling attention to virtue and at- 
tainments, kindness, courtesy, truth, and 
purity. As much of the matter for this 
paper is contributed gratuitously, the amount 
of payment should be specified when submit- 
ting material. 

The Interstate Index ( San Antonio ) is in 
the market for progressive articles of in- 
terest to Southern and Western readers and 
stories of real life of from 1,500 to 2,000 
words, possessing emphatic human interest, 
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with charm as well as good characterization, 
and void of melodrama. 


The Christian Family ( Techny, Ill.) would 
like some good general articles, and some 
good stories adapted to Roman Catholic 
readers. 


The Little Missionary (Techny, III.) 
would like some pertinent first-hand stories 
from the Roman Catholic mission field. 

Art and Letters, Coterie, Voices, and the 
Monthly Chapbook are all young periodicals 
started in London since the war and devoted 
largely to poetry. Art and Letters is edited 
by Frank Rutter and Osbert Sitwell. Cote- 
rie (published by James Henderson & 
Sons ) in spite of its name is less “ clique- 
ish” than most young periodicals. The edi- 
tor is Chaman Lall. Voices is edited by 
Thomas Moult. The Monthly Chapbook is 


the new form of Poetry and Drama. 


Music Trades (New York), a_ weekly 
devoted to the interest of manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, musical instruments of all 
kinds, and of sheet music, wants to increase 
its lists of correspondents, and would like 
news representatives in Bangor and Port- 
land, Me. ; 3urlington, Vt.; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming ; Des Moines and Davenport, 
Iowa ; Fargo, N. D.; Fort Worth, Texas ; 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn. ; Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Omaha, Neb. ; Richmond, Va. ; 
Seattle, Wash. ; Toledo, Ohio ; and York, 
Penn. Applicants should address Charles F. 
Managing Editor, The Music 
Trades, 501 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Oursler, 


market for manuscripts, as the editor com- 
missions articles from writers of authority 
for all his needs. 


Today’s Housewife (Cooperstown, N. 
Y.) is fully supplied with material for as 
long as the editors care to buy ahead. 


The Children’s Magazine, a new publica- 
tion for little people published by the S. E. 
Cassino Company, Salem, Mass., does not 





buy any material whatever, and will not be 
in the market for two or three years at least. 


The national executive committee of the 
American Legion ordered the discontinuance 
of the American Legion Weekly after the 
issue of February 13, and relieved the board 
of directors and George A. White, editor, 
from further duty. A new board of nine di- 
rectors will be appointed, who will decide 
upon the nature of a new publication to’ re- 
place the Weekly. 


Home Life has been combined with the 
Mothers’ Magazine ( Chicago ). 


The Woman’s Magazine will be con- 
solidated with the Designer (New York ) 
with the April issue. 





Fashionable Dress has removed to 242 
Fourth avenue, New York. 

The Horse World and the Russian Review 
have discontinued publication. 


Scientific Research has discontinued publi- 
cation. 


In order to stimulate interest in the na- 
tional celebration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary, in 1920, of the landing of the 
Pilgrims in America, the Drama League of 
\merica announces a prize drama contest, 
and offers prizes of $400 for the best play 
for professional production ; $300 for the 
best play for amateurs or children ; $200 for 

$1 


the best pageant or masque ; and 


’ 


the best moving-picture scenario. The con- 
test is open to any one within the territory 
of the United States or the Dominion of 
Canada. Plays must deal with material re- 
lating to the history of the Pilgrims in 
America, and must be the original work of 
the contestant. Only full-length plays, 
pageants, masques, or moving-picture  sce- 
narios will be eligible for prizes. The win- 
ning plays will become the property of the 
Drama League, and will be copyrighted bv 
the League, and all rights for professional 
performance will be reserved. Royalties 
received by the League for professional use 
will be divided between the author and the 
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League, the author receiving sixty per cent., 
and the League forty per cent. As _ the 
Drama League wishes to make these plays 
available for the largest possible public use, 
no royalties will be charged for performance 
by amateurs. A registration fee of two do!- 
lars for each play submitted will be required 
to cover the cost of administration, and 
must accompany each manuscript. The 
author’s full name and address should 

sent with the manuscript, but not on 

Each manuscript should be accompanied » 
a stamped return envelope of suitable ..char- 
acter, provided the author wishes his manu- 
script returned. All manuscripts must be 
typewritten, and sent to the Drama Leagt« 
of America, 306 Riggs B 
ton, D. C., marked “For the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Drama Contest,” before May 1, 


1920 


In order to promote a deeper interest iv 
the correct and felicitous use of words 
Grenville Kleiser offers two prizes as f 
lows: (1) A prize of fifty dollars for 
the best list of twenty-five sentences, se- 


lected from books of standard authors, set 


tences to be judged for their learness, <¢ 





ciseness, and significance ; (2) a prize 
fifty dollars for the best list of twenty-fi 
similes, selected from great prose writers 
poets. The sources of sentences and simil 
need not be given. Ea S s 1 
signed with the name and address 
contestant, and all lists mus n 1 
June 1 to Grenville Kleiser, 1269 Broad 
New York. 

Life offers a first prize SS S 1 
prize of $200, and a t ‘ $ 
the est title to the picture é 
Life for January 29 that is s ed be 


noon on Monday, May 3. ] “best” is 


understood that title VW 

and b efly describes the s S 

the picture N title s ' 1 « cic 
of more than twenty-five words. Hypher 
words will be counted as ( Contestants 
may send in more than one answer it ¢ 

ne must be on a separate s 

and address plainly writt : 





open to everybody. Titles may be original 
or may be a quotation from some _ well- 
known author, but in this case the source 
must be accurately given. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor of 
Life, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 


Envelopes addressed in any other way will 


not be considered. Envelopes must contain 
nothing but the competing title and _ the 
name and address of the sender, plainly 
written, all on the same sheet. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. offer a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best letter of not more 
than 200 words written in answer to a ques- 
tion asked by Grant M. Overton. “ Mer- 
maid,” says Mr. Overton, “in my novel of 
that name, asks Guy Vanton to marry her 
because she loves him and because she wou!d 
save him from something for which he is in 
no way responsible but which, unaided, he 
may be unable to escape. A novelist is re- 
sponsible for what his people do only to a 
limited extent. Mostly he is the recorder. 
He inclines. to praise them when, as he 
thinks, they choose well, and to blame them 
when he believes they act wrongly ; but if 
they are real he cannot change them. The 
recorder was thirty-one, single, and a man ; 
Mermaid was in her twenties, a woman -- 
and in love. I cannot help wondering 
+} 


whether she acted for the best, as shown by 


he result. Did she?” 


. aa ; 
ffers a prize ot 3200 tor the best ¢ gina 
published, ind = hitherto —unperformed 
omposition for four-part chorus of women's 


vices, with piano accompaniment, with or 


hout solo voices (soprano or contralto ) 
The composer must be a citizen of the 
United States, and compositions, bearing a 


fictitious name or motto, should be sent to 
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Charles N. Boyd, director Tuesday Mausi- 
cal Club Choral, 4259 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., before July 1, 1920. The 
fictitious name or motto, with the composer's 
real name and address and postage for re- 
turn of manuscript, should be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur B. Siviter, president of the Club, 
5500 Elmer street, East End, Pittsburgh. 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band, offers a prize of 
$250 for the best composition for band by an 
American composer. The composition must 
be original and never played in public, but 
may be in the form of an overture, grand 
march, or suite in three short movements 
All manuscripts must be submitted in score 
form before May 1. The prize-winning com- 
position will be given its first performance 
some time in June at Columbia University, 
by the Goldman Concert Band, and the com- 
poser will have the privilege of conducting 
his own work. The prize check, together 
with a publishing contract on a royalty basis 
by the Carl Fischer Music House, will be 
presented at that time. For further particu- 
lars, address Edwin Frank Goldman, 500 
West 144th street, New York. 


The first prize of $1,000 in the Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx contest for 1919 has been 
awarded to Professor Edgar S. Furniss, of 
Yale University, for his study, “ The Position 
of the Laborer in a System of National- 
ism” ; the second prize of $500 to Professor 
T. Bruce Robb, of the University of Okla- 
homa, for his study, “The Guarantee of 
Bank Deposits”; and the first prize of 
$300 in the undergraduate contest has been 
awarded to Earl Bryan Schwulst, undergrad- 
uate in Harvard University, for his study, 
“The American Street Railway Problem.” 
There was no second award in the under- 
graduate contest. 

The American Sunday-School Union has 
awarded the prize of $600 for the best oriz- 
inal work of “Everyday Heroism” to 
David DeForest Burrell, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
for his. story, “Belligerent Peter,” by 
“David Davidson” ; and the second prize of 
$400 to Miss Alice F. Wyckoff, of Trenton, 
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N. J., for her story, “ They Also Serve,” by 
“saa. Twenty-four manuscripts on 
“Everyday Heroism” were submitted, and 
eight manuscripts on “ Christianity and Mod- 
ern Industry.” The Committee decided that 
no one of these eight manuscripts satisfac- 
torily fulfilled the conditions of the prize 
offer, and therefore made no award on that 
subject. 

Prize offers still open :— 

Walker Blaine Beale prizes amounting to $10,000 
for the best suggestions for a platform for the next 
Republican convention submitted by young men 
and women not more than twenty-five years old. 
Competition to close March 31. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,coo and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “ What Can 
a Man Afford,” announced by the 
Economic Association, to be submitted by 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January WRITER. 


American 


October 


Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in’ October Writer. 


Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 


August WRITER. 

tal 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United States 


Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 


and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in Ox 
WRITER. 


tober 
Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August 1. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a 
weekly picture, entitled “‘ Facts and Follies,” 
April 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published’ during the previous twelve months. 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

I’'rize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” 


one-reel 


closing 


Par- 
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offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
Competition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars 
in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

I’rize of fifty dollars for the best poem written 
by a native Kansan submitted by May 1, offered 
by Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
the University of Kansas. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. C 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember WRITER. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 fo 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
six months beginning with November. Particulars 


in November WrRiTER. 


National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municip 
Government, contest closing September 15, 1929. 
Particulars in February WRITER. 

Seabury prizes of $75, $50, and $25 offered by The 

American School Peace League for essays on ( 
“ Education for Citizenship in the League of Na 
tions.” and (2) “ The Most Effective Method of Se- 
curing Co-operation as Against Competition Be- 
tween Nations,” contest closing March 15. Particu 
lars in February WRITER. 

Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by the Na ul 
Association for the Advancement of ( red People 
for the best essay by students s s 
of learning on “ The Economic Elem 1 Lync 





ing and Mob Violence,” contest ending May 1, 1920. 


Particulars in’. Februaray Writer. 
Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber of 
the two vest essays 


id Politics.” 


Commerce in Paris for 
“ Tolerance in Economics, Religion, at 
Particulars in February WRITER 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January, 1919, WRITER. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo (New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 
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Rupyarp Kuipiinc’s Verse. Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1918. 783 pp. Cloth. Garden City, L. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1919. 
The most important. recent addition to the 
literature of poetry is this Inclusive Edition 


of Kipling’s verse, including all the verse 
that he has written — the Departmental Dit- 
ties, the Barrack Room Ballads, the Poems 
Every Child Should Know, the chapter head- 
ings of the stories in “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills” and other stories ; poems like “ The 
Voortrekker” and “ The Vampire” that have 
not been hitherto officially accessible — every- 
thing, in short, down to “Great Heart,” 
Kipling’s tribute to Theodore Roosevelt, 
bringing his work down to the year 1919. 
All the world favorites, of course, are in- 
cluded The Liner She’s a Lady, M’An- 
drews’ Hymn, Gunga Din, Tommy, The 
Truce of the Bear, The Vampire, The Reces- 
sional, When Earth’s Last Picture Is 
Painted, The Betrothed, The White Man’s 
Burden, The Screw-Guns, Soldier and 
Sailor, Too, Mother o’ Mine, The Female of 
the Species, The Ladies, If, Mandaley, Danny 
Deever, The Law of the Jungle, White Horses 

only the beginning of a list that illustrates 
the variety of Kipling’s genius, and the nar- 
rowmindedness of the recent contemptuous 
reference to his poetical work by Amy 
Lowell. Admirers of Kipling and _ verse- 
lovers in general will rejoice to have in one 
volume all these poems, never before brought 
together. As for Kipling’s place in litera- 
ture as a poet, Brander Matthews says : 
“Kipling has the affluence of genius. He 
has the multifarious fecundity which is a 
sure sign of strength. His vigor is un- 
fatigued, ever renewed, and ever fresh. He 
is extraordinarily various, constantly discov- 
ering unsuspected springs of poetry. He 
deals with men and women ; he understands 
character and he can reveal it at the moment 
of crisis, finding the fittest words to express 
its dominant quality. He can tell a story, 
swiftly and richly, and yet with the sharp 
concision which verse demands. He can 
hymn the praise of the sea, with its illimit- 
able sweep and its recurrent surge, as only 
Longfellow and Swinburne had done before 
him ; and none the less can he set forth the 
abiding appeal of the hills. He can rhyme 
a rough and ready ballad of the barrack- 
room of the British soldiers ; and he can 
chant the rude marching song of the Roman 
legions. He can make a moral so clear and 
so cogent that it sings itself into the memory 
before we have time to discover that he has 
deigned to be didactic. He is a craftsman of 
surpassing skill ; he is a weaver of rhymes, 
frequent and free and felicitous ;heis a mas- 
ter of meter, modulating his rhythms with 
assured understanding of their effect upon 
our ears. He is singularly inventive in his 
innovations of form ; and the novel stanzas 
he has devised justify themselves at once as 
affording the framework best fitted to set off 
their themes. He does not confine himself 
to the iambus, in which nine-tenths of Eng- 
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lish verse has been composed ; but on occa- 
sion he can teach the iambus itself a new 
trick or two. He is a careful workman, a 
conscientious artist, even as Milton was, and 
Pope and Tennyson, who, whatever their 
divergent merits as poets, were unfailingly 
dexterous in their management of verse. 
Finally, he has the essential energy, which is 
the mainspring of imagination and without 
which there is no hope of the ‘ vision and the 
faculty divine. Again and again, in the 
‘Recessional’ and in ‘For All We Have and 
Are,’ Kipling has shown his possession of the 
supreme faculty of uttering in imperishable 
phrase the communal emotion of his people 
at a historic moment. In these two poems, 
to name no others, he attained to a lofty 
austerity, a severe nobility, which irresistibly 
brings to mind the stern elevation of the 
mighty masters of English verse.” 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WrirterR.] 


On Commenctnc Autor. A. Edward Newton 
Atlantic for March. 

THe Case AGatnst GramMMAR. Robert P. 
Harper’s Magazine for February. 

Lire AND LeTTerS OF SiR WILFRID LAvuRIER. — V. 
With photographs. Oscar D. Skelton. 
February. 


Utter. 


Century for 


Some Personat Recorrections. II. — Miscel- 
laneous. Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner’s for February. 
InMAN’S PorRTRAIT OF WorpDswortTH. Illustrated. 
Esther Cloudman Dunn. The Field of Art, in Scrib- 
ner’s for February. 

Winter Ramsies 1N THOoREAU’s Country. IlIlus- 
trated. Herbert W. Gleason. National 
Magazine for February. 

Tue Batancep Ration FOR Reapers. Grant M. 
Overton. Bookman for February. 

Lorp Dunsany. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman for 
February. 


Geographic 


With tHe Arp oF a Two-cent Stamp ( Story- 
writing Taught by Mail). Henry Litchfield West. 
Bookman for February. 

STtePHEN CRANE. Joseph Conrad. Bookman for 
February. 

Tue Coryumist’s Conressionat. II. — Christo- 
pher Morley, by Himself. With portrait. Every- 
body’s for February. 

SHeEttey’s “ Ope To THE West Winp.” Henry S. 
Pancoast. Modern Language Notes for February. 

Lincotn THE Reaver. Talcott Williams. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for February. 

Horace Trauser. O. E. Lessing. Open: Court 
for January. 

Cartes Dana Grsson —AN Artist At “ KEEPING 
Fir.” With portraits. Eugene L. Harrison. Physi- 
-cal Culture for January. 


PLAINTIVE AND PecuLttar OLp Soncs or tHe Cow 
Country. Literary Digest for January 24. 

EnGuiisH Fiction 1N Cuina. Literary Digest for 
February 7. 

WaALL-STREET METHODS WITH Rare Books. Liter- 
ary Digest for February 21, 

Wuat THE Mippte West ReEsSENTS IN FICTION 
Writinc. Literary Digest for February 21. 

Frank A. Munsey, Herr oF DANA AND BENNETT. 
With portraits of Charles A. Dana, James Gordon 
Bennett, Sr., James Gordon Bennett, Jr., and Frank 
A. Munsey. Literary Digest for February 21. 

Bap EnciisHh Usep sy Many. Arthur Pemberton. 
Fourth Estate for January 31. 


Errors IN Print. Arthur Pemberton. Fourth 
Estate for February 7. 


Jutivus CuHamsBers. With portrait. Fourth Es- 
tate for February 14. 

Type Counts 1n ApvertisinGc. Arthur Pemberton. 
Fourth Estate for February 21. 

Tue Passtnc oF RecinatD De Koven. With por- 
trait. Musical Courier for January 22. 

Is EncrisH a Musica LanGuace? John O’Sulli- 
van. Musical Courier for February 12. 


How THE AMERICAN Boy (the Det: 


Was Born. American News Trade Journal for 
January 1. 

How tHe Hovse or Harper Was Buitt. Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal for January 15. 

IrvinG Bertin and His Soncs. With portrait. 
American Legion Weekly for February 6 

LiteRARY INFANTS. Youth’s Companion for Feb- 


ruary 19. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Robert Underwood Johnson has been made 
American Ambassador to Italy. 

The University of Virginia has arranged 
for a course of three lectures on “The Art 
of Biography,” by William Roscoe Thayer. 

Selma Lagerl6f recently turned over to 
the Swedish Writers’ Society, to be used for 
old and suffering authors, all the funds 
earned by the film version of “ Gosta Ber- 
ling’s Saga.” 

Maurice Maeterlinck has signed a contract 
with the Goldwyn company to write one 
photoplay a year and assist in its screening. 

Information about free music scholarships 
in Chicago is given in the Musical Courier 
( New York ) for January 22. 

Talcott Williams is at work on the author- 
ized biography of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and 
asks those who have letters from Dr. Mit- 
chell to send him either the letters or copies 
of them, addressing him at 423 West 117th 
street, New York. 
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Professor George P. Baker, whose course 


on ‘the drama at Harvard has been made 


famous by the 
wrights who acquired in it their first knowl- 


numbér of successful play- 
edge of stagecraft, is editing a collection of 
which is to be 
Brace, & 


“Modern American Plays,” 


brought out shortly by Harcourt, 


Howe. 
Sons announce that the 


Charles Scribner’s 


letters of Henry James are in preparation 
for publication. 
Articles,” 


published 


“How to Write Special Feature 
by Willard 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Walt Whitman The Man His 
Work,” by Leon Dazalgette ( Doubleday, 
Page, & Co.), is a critical and biographical 
Miss 


Grosvenor Bleyer, is 


and 


study, translated from the French by 

‘llen Fitzgerald. 

“ Effective House Robert E. 
(D. Appleton & Co. ), deals 


methods of house organ publication, 


Organs,” by 
Ramsay with 
practical 
f to the typog- 


from the preparation of copy 


raphy and press work. 

“Horace Traubel : His Life and 
by David Karsner, is published by 
H. Arens, New York. 


“6 


Works,” 
Egmont 
Ben Jonson,” by G. Gregory Smith 
( Macmillan 
study published in the English Men of Letters 


‘ 


Company ), is a_ biographical 
Series. 


Whibley 
( Macmillan Company ), is a book of 


Literary Studies,” by Charles 
essays 
on various literary subjects. 


‘A Book of R. L. S.,” by 


sons ), 1S de- 


‘yeorge sf. 


Brown (Charles Scribner's 


scribed as “a commentary on Stevenson's 
works as far as possible from his own point 
of view, showing the circumstances in which 
they were written, their history in his hands, 
and his judgments of them.” 

The Scribners announce books 
cerning Tennyson by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
One will contain a selection of representative 
poems by Tennyson and an introduction by 
Dr. van Dyke, and the other, “Studies in 
Tennyson,” will have a series of essays on 
the growth of Tennyson’s mind and the per- 


fection of his art. 


two con- 


“Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual 
Imagination,’ by Walter de la Mare ( Har- 
court, Brace, & Howe ), is an essay in inter- 
pretation, 

Moffat, Yard, & Co. will publish soon “ Our 
Playwrights of Today,” by Heywood Broun 
and Ruth Hale. 

Notes and Queries ( London ), now in its 
seventy-second year, will be published here- 
after by the London Times. In last month’s 
the late proprietor, 
he had 
boy to 


Edward Francis, 


paragraph 


issue 
published a saying that 


been doing the duties from errand 


editor without salary and could not continue. 
The John Lane Company has removed to 
786 Sixth avenue, New York. 
Frederick Warne & Co. have removed to 26 
East Twenty-second street, New York. 


vel action brought by City Magis- 
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In the lil 
trate Corrigan of New 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Bronson Howard, author, in 
damages, 


York 
publishers, 


against the 
and 
George which 


the plaintiff was awarded $35,000 

judgment has been reversed by the Court of 

\ppeals and a new trial has been ordered. 
The 


Brady is estimated at $100,000. 


estate of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend 
The estate of Reginald De Koven is valued 
at more than $200,000. 
Professor Richard L. Garner died in Chat- 
tanooga January 23. 
Robert M. 
Mass., 


died in 
fifty- 


Professor Johnston 


Cambridge, January 28, aged 


two. 
Rey. Dr. E. C 
Herald, died in Brookline, Mass., January 29, 


E. Dorion, editor of Zion's 


aged forty-seven. 

Mrs. Lucy Jameson Scott died in Brooklyn 
February 2, aged seventy-six. 
Rev, Dr. James Monroe Buckley died at 
Morristown, N. J., February 8, aged eighty- 
three. 

Julius Chambers died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 12, aged sixty-nine. 

Louis C. Elson died in Boston February 14, 
aged seventy-one. 

Mrs. Anna Alice Chapin ( Carter ) died in 


New York February 26, aged thirty-nine. 





